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STATE UNIVERSITIES AND 


THE NATIONAL CRISIS 


SincE Sunday, December 7, 1941, when 
the world witnessed the treacherous attack 
on Pearl Harbor, the people of this nation 
have been fully aware that the United 
States is in this war. Furthermore, it is 
apparent that this is an all-out war affect- 
ing every institution, every man, woman 
and child. One of the institutions that not 
only will feel the impact of war but may 
make an impact upon war is the state 
university. 

There are two views from the 
problem of the university in this crisis may 
well be considered: first, the immediate role 
that should be played ; second, the part that 
must be taken in the long view. It is highly 
significant that these two points of view be 
kept in mind in order that the objectives of 
a university may not become clouded and 
its funetions confused. 

The gravity of the present situation 
makes it imperative that the universities of 
the nation gird their loins in this total war. 
This means that there are immediate and 
vital problems about which these institu- 
tions must concern themselves. On the 
other hand, every effort will have to be 
made to carry on the program of the uni- 
versities in accordance with their estab- 
lished and accepted objectives. There is a 


which 


rather generally accepted view to-day that 
college- and university-educated men and 
women are essential to the welfare of the 
nation. 


President Roosevelt has expressed 





I. D. WEEKS 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


this idea on several occasions. The attitude 
of the Selective Service boards in deferring 
college students is further evidence that 
higher education is held to be important in 
The heroic and efficient 
manner in which the universities of Canada 


this emergency. 


and England have earried on throughout 
the war is not only a tribute to the courage 
of the people but a striking example of the 
infinite faith of 
higher education. 

What is the immediate responsibility of 
universities in this country in this hour of 
trial ? 

There is the paramount need of student 
guidance pertaining especially to the de- 
fense program. The college student is 
experiencing, along with others, a great 
emotional stress. He is confused. On one 
side he is told that he should remain in 
school until and unless otherwise called. 
On the other hand, he is being urged in 
certain quarters to enlist. 
is being forced to change his thinking about 
the entire question of war. Since the event- 
ful date of December 7, the modern critics 
of youth need have no doubts about the 
patriotism, loyalty and virility of American 
youth. However, our youth are in dire 
need of intelligent counsel. They should 
have information as to the various types of 
service in the armed forces of the nation. 
They should have a thorough understand- 
ing of the philosophy underlying the Selec- 


these governments in 


Furthermore, he 
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tive Service Act. They need information, 
but they also need an opportunity to dis- 
cuss their personal problems with persons 
in the universities in whom they have com- 
plete confidence. There are many ramifica- 
tions of this question but the foregoing will 
suffice to show the responsibility that de- 
volves upon institutions of higher learning 
to provide guidance for the student. 


Another immediate task confronting 
universities is that of becoming flexible 
without lowering standards. The Ameri- 


Council on Edueation in November, 


» the executive officer of col- 


ean 
1941, wrote t 
university accrediting agencies 


lege and 
and associations recommending that serious 
consideration be given to the following as 
they affect men called into and discharged 
from military service: 

1. The degree of flexibility in the usual require- 
ments of class attendance, credit by examination, 
related issues. 


2. Credit 


for general military service and for 


specialist courses. 

3. Increase in maximum credit hours and of 
total opportunities for study to provide opportuni- 
ties for men to complete their academic training 
prior to their 21st birthday unless preparing for a 
field essential to national 


pational deferment may be granted. 


interest for which occu- 


Some of the recommendations of the 
council may be debatable but they do, nev- 
ertheless, emphasize the importance of uni- 
versities becoming more flexible in their 
relation with young men students during 
the emergency. There are some curriculum 
changes that might well be considered at 
this time. The introduction of such courses 
as meteorology, topography, map reading, 
army and navy accounting, first aid, radio 
operation and civilian defense may prove 
to be of great value to certain students in 
more important 
Short-term and 
extracurricular for engineers, 
physicists, chemists and production super- 
These courses 


enabling them to play a 
part in national defense. 


eourses 


visors have been suggested. 


would emphasize those factors considered 


vital to the nation’s needs. 
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Cyril F. James, principal and vice- 
chancellor, McGill University, in an ad- 
dress delivered at the meeting of the 
National Association of State Universities 
in Chicago, November 7, 1941, said: 

The reasons for that increase [in enrolment] lies 
in the recognition on the part of the Dominion Govy- 
ernment of Canada that technically trained men 
and women are just as essential for war activity as 
they are for long range peace activity; that even 
in war time it is fundamental to the preservation 
and defense of our civilization that universities 
should be encouraged to train a new generation of 
students. 

While the research function of a uni- 
versity occupies an important place in 
peace time it takes on an even more promi- 
nent place now, perhaps with a slightly 
shifted emphasis. There is an urgent need 
for research in physics and related fields. 
Universities can well afford to analyze the 
facilities of their laboratories and evaluate 
staff potentialities for further research in 
those areas considered vital to defense and 
war. 

Among the immediate tasks confronting 
universities is that of trying to clarify the 
issues in this world conflict. Students 
must be led to understand and appreciate 
the differences between the philosophies of 
democracy and totalitarianism. The social 
more concerned with 
contemporary questions. Youth must get a 
clearer picture of the democratic ideology. 
Some study should be given to peace and 
the reconstruction period. 

There is another side to the picture; 
namely, the challenge of the long view of 
society to state universities. In Great 
Britain, Dr. James reported, all universi- 
ties are in operation and the total reduction 
in enrolment for the present session is less 
than nine per cent. of the prewar enrol- 
ment. This seems almost unbelievable in 
face of the terrific struggle that Britain has 
been engaged in during the past several 
years. It is further evidence of the im- 
portance attached to university education 


sciences should be 


by the British government. 
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It is highly significant that in these days 
of war the age-tested functions of the uni- 
versity be kept intact. The exigencies of 
the present are great and will have to be 
met, but in so doing the long-range pur- 
poses must ever remain in bold relief. A 
university must concern itself with the cul- 
ture of the past. It has an obligation as a 
trustee of the racial heritage. It must push 
out the frontiers of knowledge through re- 
search in pure science. It has the supreme 
task of liberating the human spirit through 
the arts and letters. 

It is imperative that the state universities 
look ahead; that, while they will make 
every effort to meet the present needs of 
their students and of society in a total war, 
they will not lose sight of the purposes for 
which they were established. They will 
continue to prepare youth for various fields 
of productive work. They will strive un- 





REPORTS OF 1941 


Tus is the eighth annual review of de- 
liberative committee reports in the field of 
education. The first compilation was made 
in 1933 and a similar report has been made 
every year since. In 1938 and 1939 the 
Educational Policies Commission published 
a pamphlet which contained one-page di- 
gests of each deliberative committee re- 
port. In 1940 this practice was discon- 
tinued and the 1940 and current summaries 
appear only as articles in ScHOOL AND 
Society. 

The brief notes accompanying the reports 
are not intended to summarize their con- 
tent or their recommendations. It is hoped, 
however, that they will be useful in indi- 


1 For preceding articles in the series see SCHOOL 
AND Society, May 9, 1936; April 17, 1937; Febru- 
ary 26, 1938; February 11, 1939; August 31, 1940; 
February 8, 1941. 
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ceasingly to enable their students to acquire 
a liberal education. They will concern 
themselves with student welfare and _ re- 
search and with the education of adults 
throughout their respective states. 

Nicholas Murray Butler has said: 

It is the task and the responsibility of the few 
remaining universities in the world of to-day to 
share in this immortality of the intellectual life 


and to enrich it year by year.! 


As universities face the future they will 
carry on in a manner befitting the earnest 
search for truth and the effective impart- 
ing of knowledge. Thus the task confront- 
ing universities is twofold: first, to aid in 
the total emergency in every possible man- 
ner; second, to keep the ultimate goals in 
sight in order that truth, culture and civ- 
ilization itself may weather the ephemeral 
storms of war. 


By 


DELIBERATIVE COMMITTEE WILLIAM G. CARR 


SECRETARY, EDUCATIONAL 
POLICIES COMMISSION 


eating the kind of material that each con- 
tains. 

Only reports of national deliberative 
groups have been included; executive, rou- 
tine and progress reports are omitted. 

In the present summary as in previous 
years the reports have been grouped ae- 
eording to five general fields of interest. 


TABLE I 


Number of reports 





Area of investigation o t& L a - 

0, so) 30) x bs al > a 

Aims and social background 5 9 6 5 10 7 

Administration and finance 5 3 6 s 6 

Teacher personnel ....... 2 5 5 1 6 4 

Pupil personnel ......... 7 } 5 § 12 13 
Instruction—materials and 

WNGINONEN 5c &. didwraces'e ee 11 11 11 10 14 17 


MINED Scwsvedesnanouns 30 32 33 35 580 47 


1Columbia University Bulletin of Information, 
42: 1: 56. 
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It is recognized that this division is in some 
cases an arbitrary one, since often a single 
report might be assigned to more than one 
field. 

Table I shows the number of reports in 
each area for the past six years 

I. AIMS AND SociAL BACKGROUND 

1. AASA, Commission on Edueation for 
Family Life. ‘‘Edueation for Family 
Life.’’ 19th Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: 
NEA, 1941. 


Offers practical proposals for a more systematic 


368 pp. 


program of education for family living: (1) that 


the school recognize and respect the developing 


personality of the individual as well as the needs 
of society and give guidance to the home in the 
same direction; (2) that the school take the home 
coordinate educational agent 


into account as a 


whose cooperation is not only desirable but neces 


sary; (3) that the content of the elementary school 
curriculum include study of the family as a basic 
social institution; (4) that the secondary-school 


program make specifie and adequate provision for 
the present and future needs of adolescent youth 
as members of families; (5) that the adult-educa- 
tion program assume responsibility fer helping to 
home realize its fullest pos 


make the American 


sibilities. 


2. American Federation of Teachers’ Ex- 


ecutive Council. ‘*‘Edueation, Democracy, 
Defense.’’ 
the Emergency Committee on Education, 
The American 


and Based upon the report of 


Democracy, and Defense. 
Teacher, 25: 7: 5-35. 

‘«This report is not a specific blueprint of action, 
although it contains many specific suggestions. ’’ 
\ basie analysis and pattern of policy and action 
to help individuals and organizations, whether lay 
or professional, whether local, state or national in 
scope, interested in the emergency in education, 


democracy, and defense. 

3. Walter Crosby Eells, ‘‘Why Junior 
Edueation?’’ Prepared 
for the Commission on Junior College Ter- 


College Terminal 


minal Edueation of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges. Washington, D. C.: 


AAJC, 1941. 
The 


365 pp. 


with the nature of ter- 


coneerned 


book is 
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minal education in the junior college. It includes 
chapters on the philosophy, aims and future of 
junior-college education. The commission has pub 


lished other materials on terminal education. 


4. NEA, Department of Home Econom- 
ics, and Society for Curriculum Study, 
Joint Committee on Curriculum Aspects 
of Education for Home and Family Living. 
‘*Family Living and Our Schools.’’ New 
York: Appleton-Century, 1941. 468 pp. 


curriculum directors, 


parents and school administrators as to why edu 


Suggestions to teachers, 
cation in home and family living is an important 
responsibility ; 
schools and colleges are meeting this responsibility, 


part of the school’s as to how 
and as to ways in which schools and community 
groups can work together to evaluate and improve 


their programs. 


5. NEA and AASA, Edueational Policies 
‘“*Edueation and the Morale 
Washington, D. C.: 


Commission. 
of a Free People.’’ 
NEA, 1941. 29 pp. 


This 
tions for schools to consider in helping to build a 
strong The report states that 
‘“the basic means for the development of morale in 
the United States, the only means that gives prom- 


document contains specific recommenda- 


national morale. 


ise of success, the only means that is worthy of a 
free people, is the means of education.’’ 


6. NEA and AASA, Educational Policies 
Commission. ‘‘The Education of Free Men 
in American Democracy.’’ Washington, 
D. C.: NEA, 1941. 115 pp. 

The American people have always believed that 
education is essential to the democratic way of 
life, but they have overlooked the fact that any 
kind of education may not be appropriate for citi- 
zens of a democracy. Free men, to remain free, 
must have loyalty to the great ethical principles of 
democracy, knowledge to protect their freedom and 
a discipline which places the welfare of society 
above personal interests. 


7. PEA, Committee of the Progressive 
Edueation Association. ‘‘ Progressive Edu- 
eation, Its Philosophy and Challenge.’’ 
Progressive Education. Yearbook Supple- 
ment, 18: 5: 1-28. New York: the Asso- 
ciation, 1941. 
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This report develops the thesis that within the 
democratie way of life resides the possibility for 
way of life for all. 

work forthrightly to make this way of life increas- 


the richest Edueation must 


ingly a social reality. Educators are called upon 
to accept a positive responsibility for the selection 
ind guidance of experiences that foster the values 


of democracy. 


II. ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE 


8. ACE, American Youth 
1940. ‘‘The Civilian Conservation Corps.”’ 
Washington, D. C.: ACE, 1940. 24 pp. 


Recommendations by the AYC for changes in 


Commission, 


the form of organization and the nature of the 
CCC program. With more unified administration 
and relatively simple changes in program, the pres- 
ent work camps can be made much more useful for 


the national welfare. 


9. L. L. Lorwin, ‘‘ Youth Work Programs. 
Problems and Policies.’’ A report pre- 
pared for the AYC. Washington, D. C.: 
ACE, 1941. 195 pp. 


The problems and policies involved in a public 
youth-work program are examined and an attempt 
is made to suggest the lines along which such a 
program should be developed. In the discussion of 
federal publie youth-work programs now in opera- 
tion, the out-of-school projects of the NYA receive 


most emphasis. 


10. National Committee on Coordination 
in Secondary Education, Evaluating Com- 
mittee. ‘‘The Relationship of the Federal 
Government to the Education of Youth of 
Secondary-School Age.’’ Washington, D. 
C.;: NEA, 1941. 24 pp. 

‘*Beginning with the local community, the com- 
mittee has sought to indicate the educational needs 
of youth; to propose a plan for efficient use of all 
local resources through a Community-Youth Coun- 
cil; to define the needs for state and federal lead- 
ership and aid, and to state the principles which 
should underlie the relations between the federal 
and the state and local educational agencies.’’ 


11. NEA and AASA, Edueational Poli- 
cies Commission. ‘‘The Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, and the Public Schools.”’ 
Washington, D. C.: NEA, 1941. 79 pp. 
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Recommeniations: (1) State and local agencies 
of education should have full authority and respon 
sibility for the control and operation of all publie 
education. (2) The federal government should be 
responsible for promoting the national interest in 
education by aiding the state and local agencies. 
(3) In times of general unemployment, the federal 
government should take the lead in providing em 
ployment on public-works programs for all com- 
petent workers who can not be placed in private 
employment, including young people who have com 
pleted their vocational education. 


12. NEA ALA, Joint 
‘*Sehools and Public Libraries Working To- 
gether in School Library Service.’’ Wash- 
ington, D. C.: NEA, 1941. 64 pp. 


and Committee. 


Both elementary and high schools must have 


libraries in order to carry out their educational 


responsibilities. Adequate library service is not 
provided through classroom collections alone. The 


report describes procedures in ten communities 
judged to be outstanding in the working relation 


ship between the schools and the public library. 


13. National Research Council, Commit- 
tee on Seientifie Aids to Learning. ‘School 
Recording Technique.’’ New York: NRC, 
1941. 52 pp. 

There is nothing in the technique of sound re 


cording which should scare a teacher. On the 
other hand, the proper technical use of the equip- 
ment for the best results requires careful thought 
and planning, especially at the outset. The pur- 
pose of this report is to help the teacher who lacks 


technical training to master his equipment. 


III. TEAcHER PERSONNEL 


14. NEA, Committee on Equal Oppor- 
tunity. ‘‘Pertinent Problems of Equal 
Opportunity.’’ Washington, D. C.: NEA, 
1941. 39 pp. 

A guide for local and state committees working 
on such problems as: (1) uniform statewide con- 
tracts for teachers; (2) single-salary schedule; (3 
the legal status of women and the removal of legal 


discriminations against women. 


15. NEA, Committee on Supply, Prepa- 
ration and Certification of Teachers and a 
Collaborating Committee of the AATC. 
‘‘Teacher Supply and Demand: A Program 
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of Action.’’ NEA, 


1941. 


A handbook on the study of supply and demand 


Washington, D. C.: 
39 pp. 


in the teaching profession, aiming to stimulate a 
more widespread and effectively uniform study of 
supply-demand problems: (a) by presenting prin- 
ciples believed to represent a valid national concept 
of teacher-education; (b) by outlining a plan for 


a concerted effective attack upon maladjustments. 


16. NEA and American Medical Associa- 
tion, Joint Committee on Health Problems 
in Education. ‘‘The Nurse in the School.’’ 


Washington, D. C.: NEA, 1941. 40 pp. 


School administrators, public-health officials, 
nursing supervisors and others interested in school 
health programs will find this report useful in de- 
fining relationships between nurses and other mem- 
bers of the school staff, and in indicating ways in 
which nurses may contribute to school health objec- 


tives. 


17. T. W. Sehultz, ‘*Training and Re- 
eruiting of Personnel in the Rural Social 
Studies.’’ A report prepared for the Com- 
mittee on Rural Social Studies, ACE. 
Washington, D. C.: ACE, 1941. 140 pp. 

A summary of the major weaknesses in the re- 
cruiting and training of staff personnel in agricul- 
tural economics and rural sociology, with recom- 


mendations for correction. Staff problems in the 


land-grant institutions and the federal government 


are studied separately. Problems related to grad- 


uate students, undergraduate students and admin- 


istration, and special area problems are discussed. 
IV. Purr PERSONNEL 

18. AATC, Student 
Personnel of the Committee on Standards 
and Surveys. ‘‘A Student Personnel Pro- 
eram.’’ 12th Yearbook, pp. 124-135. Ke- 
nosha, Wise.: George Banta Publishing Co., 
1941. 


A composite picture of a teachers-college-person- 


Subeommittee on 


nel program based upon correspondence with 18 
teachers colleges, questionnaire returns from 151 
teachers colleges and selected readings from rele- 
vant literature. The program described represents 
the best practices of more than 150 real personnel 


programs. 


19. Ameriean Civil Liberties Union, Com- 
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“What 
New 


mittee on Academic Freedom. 


Freedom for American Students?’’ 
York: ACLU, 1941. 48 pp. 


A survey of the degree of freedom enjoyed by 
students in 111 colleges and universities. Reports 
of administrative practices and ‘‘A Student ‘Bil! 


of Rights’ ’’ are included. The committee believes 
that student rights are inseparably tied together 
There are undoubted 
instances of abuse of.freedom by students. Th 


committee feels, however, that the only sound way 


with student responsibilities. 


lies in allowing leeway for students to grow into 
responsible citizenship by responsible experiment. 


20. ACE, American Youth Commission 
‘*Next Steps in National Policy for Youth.’’ 
Washington, D. C.: ACE, 1941. 20 pp. 


Young people who are healthy, self-reliant, well 
trained and aggressively loyal are vital to national 
security. This is equally true for those called to 
and for those who will meet the 
The nation has taken 


some admirable but far from adequate steps toward 


serve in combat 


burdens of civilian life. 


these ends. 


21. J. H. Atwood, D. W. Wyatt, V. J 
Davis and I. D. Walker, ‘‘Thus Be Their 
Destiny: The Personality Development of 
Negro Youth in Three Communities.’’ <A 
report prepared for the AYC. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: ACE, 1941. 96 pp. 


22. E. F. Frazier, ‘‘Negro Youth at the 
Crossways: Their Personality Development 
in the Middle States.’’ A report prepared 
for the AYC. Washington, D. C.: ACE, 
1940. 301 pp. 


23. C. S. Johnson, ‘‘Growing Up in the 
Black Belt: Negro Youth in the Rural 
South.’’ A report prepared for the AYC. 
Washington, D. C.: ACE, 1941. 352 pp. 


24. W. L. Warner, B. H. Junker and W. 
A. Adams, ‘‘Color and Human Nature: 
Negro Personality Development in a North- 
ern City.’’ A report prepared for the AYC. 
Washington, D. C.: ACE, 1941. 301 pp. 


The special disadvantages faced by Negro youth 
led the AYC, in its investigation of the needs of 
young people, to conduct a series of field studies 
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mn the problems of this particular group.3 In each 
study the central inquiry has been, ‘‘ How does the 
fact of being born a Negro affect the developing 
personality of a boy or girl?’’ The project has 
been carried on concurrently in different sections 
All the 


studies show that frustration over minority racial 


of the country for a period of three years. 


status is real and corroding, penetrating all aspects 
of life and conditioning personality, though not 
always in the same way or with the same results. 


25. J. K. Folsom, W. E. Bain and E. Mil- 
ler, ‘‘Youth, Family, and Edueation.’’ A 
report prepared for the AYC. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: ACE, 1941. 299 pp. 


Education for family living includes not only 
education in the schools to give an understanding 
of one’s present family relationships, but also those 
educational experiences in the home itself, or under 
the sponsorship of some other agency, that contrib- 
ute to the same end. This study surveys the more 
significant features and problems of present-day 
education for family living. 


26. B. C. Hayes, E. Landy and J. R. 
Beery, ‘‘The School Follows Through. A 
Post-School Adjustment of Youth.’’ Pre- 
pared for the Implementation Commission 
of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. Bulletin, 101. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: NEA, 1941. 131 pp. 


The follow-up plan has demonstrated its value as 
an instrument for self-improvement on the part of 
individual schools. Former students are benefited 
through counseling during interviews and through 
answering provocative questions; teachers partici- 
pating in the surveys gain better insight into youth 
problems; students still in school benefit from im- 
provements in the school program preparing for 
occupational adjustment. 


27. K. Holland, ‘‘Work Camps for Col- 
lege Students.’’ A report prepared for the 
AYC. Washington, D. C.: ACE, 1941. 
32 pp. 

3 The fifth volume of the series, ‘‘Children of 
Bondage: The Personality Development of Negro 
Youth in the Urban South,’’ by A. Davis and J. 
Dollard, was included in the ‘‘ Deliberative Com- 
mittee Reports of 1940,’’ ScHooL AND SocIEry, 
February 8, 1941. A sixth volume, ‘‘Color, Class, 
and Personality,’’? by R. L. Sutherland, to be pub- 
lished in 1942, will present an interpretation of the 
findings of these studies. 
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The work camps for college and university stu- 
dents may well become of great importance to gen- 
eral education as a new technique in preparation 
for citizenship. As such they deserve the thought- 
ful study of educators and especially of teachers 


of the social sciences, 


28. K. Holland and @G. L. Bickel, ‘‘ Work 
Camps for High School Youth.’’ A report 
prepared for the AYC. Washington, D. C.: 
ACE, 1941. 27 pp. 


‘“The work camp movement can be used exten 
sively in a program of broadening school curricula. 

- Secondary schools must . . . realize that they 
are not using their funds for the best interests of 
their pupils until some of the budget is devoted to 
work-education projects. ... The value of teach 
ing young people the dignity and importance of 
work must be given immediate consideration. ’’ 
Secondary 


29. National Association of 


School Principals, Committee on Student 
Activities. ‘‘ Vitalizing Student Activities 


in the Secondary School.’’ Bulletin, 102: 
3-150. Washington, D. C.: NEA, 1941. 


Provides information on current trends and prac 
tices in the more important areas of student activi 
ties; discusses some of the most pressing problems 
with suggestions as to possible solutions. The stu 
dent council, student clubs, athletics, publications, 
educational trips, assemblies, contests and tourna 
ments, youth-serving agencies outside the school, 
funds for extracurricular activities and the relation 
of activities to the curriculum are considered. 


30. C. G. Wrenn and D. L. Harley, 
‘“‘Time On Their Hands. <A Report on 
Leisure, Recreation and Young People.’’ 
Prepared for the AYC. Washington, D. C.: 
ACE, 1941. 266 pp. 

This book considers the leisure needs of youth 
against the background of modern social changes 
and the functions of recreation they imply. It is 
a review of the recreational status of young people 
and a discussion of how the situation needs to be 
altered and what part various agencies can take in 
effecting the necessary changes. 


V. INstrRucTION—MATERIALS AND 
MetTHops 


Materials for 
Relations. 


Committee on 
International 


31. ACE, 
Teachers in 
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‘American Isolation Reconsidered.’’ Wash- 
ington, D. C.: ACE, 1941. 208 pp. 


Events and policies in the three historic periods 
during which the American policy of isolation has 


w pressures from abroad 


been reshaped to meet ne 
are surveyed. Particular attention is paid to the 
period since 1914 and especially to developments 
from 1935 to early July, 1941. 


An Appendix pre- 


ofiicial documents. 


sents 


Materials for 


| | 


32. ACE, Committee on 


Teachers in International Relations. he 
Relations. ’’ 


19 pp. 


and International 


D. C.: ACE, 1941. 


Teacher 
Washington, 

Sets forth the need for objectivity in appraising 
the world scene to-day, and the place of the United 


States in that scene. 


33. American Mathematical Society and 
Mathematical Association of America, Sub- 
committee on Education for Service of the 
War Committee. ‘‘Mathe- 
matical Edueation for Defense.’’ Re- 
printed from the American Mathematical 
Monthly, 48: 6: 353-862. Mathematical 
Society of America: 1941. 


Preparedness 


Recommendations by the committee as to desir- 
able amounts of mathematical training for men in 
Mathe- 
the contacts be- 


various branches of the military service. 


maticians who are interested in 
tween their field and problems of national defense 
and industry are warned against attaching too 
much importance to advanced mathematics and too 


little to elementary and intermediate mathematics. 


34. Musie National Confer- 
ence, Musie Teachers National Association, 
and National of Schools of 
Music. ‘‘ American Unity Through Musie.’’ 
Chicago, Ill.: the Conference, a department 
of the NEA, 1941. 12 pp. 


Music is of value in furnishing youth a means of 


Edueators 


Association 


dramatizing spiritual valnes and in helping them to 
realize that they are benefactors and defenders of 
a common cause. The report urges that music in 
the schools be recognized as a medium for building 
friendship with Latin America; stresses the impor- 
tance of musie as a source of mental health in times 


of crisis. 


35. National Committee on Cooperative 
Planning. 


Curriculum “The Subject 
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Fields in General Education.’’ New York: 
Appleton-Century, 1941. 239 pp. 
The each of 
secondary-school subject-matter fields should make 


contribution which the major 


to the general education of young people. Repre 
sentatives of the various fields are in agreement 
that: rigid subject-matter divisions are breaking 
down; the purposes of all fields of education ar 
directed toward the same end; education should bh 
based upon the study of human needs and the con 
scious effort to provide for them; teaching must 
always be a part of a definite social framework ; 
cooperation in curriculum building is necessary. 


36. NCSS. ‘‘The Social Studies in the 
Elementary School.’? 12th Yearbook 
Washington, D. C.: NEA, 1941. 243 pp. 


Considers aspects of teaching the social studies 
in elementary school, under four topics: (1) the 
place of the child in society; (2) curriculum de 
velopment in the social studies; (3) examples of 
teaching units; (4) evaluation. The social-studies 
curriculum in the elementary grades, as elsewhere, 
should be progressively reconstructed in accordance 
with the findings of research. 


37. NCSS, Civie Education Committee, 
and American Political Science Association, 


Committee on the Social Studies. ‘‘Teach- 
ing the Civil Liberties.”’ Washington, 


D. C.: NEA, 1941. 40 pp. 


This source unit on the civil liberties: (1) sug 
gests ways in which a substantial unit on civil lib 
erty can be developed at the high-school level; (2) 
suggests ways in which the study of the civil liber- 
ties may be included in courses in American history, 
world history and English literature. 


38. NCSS, Curriculum Committee. ‘‘Pro- 


grams and Units in the Social Studies.’’ 
Curriculum Series, No. 2. Washington, 


D. C.: NEA, 1941. 142 pp. 


Contains brief descriptions of social-studies pro- 
grams in operation in various school systems and 
illustrative study units for grades 1-12, inclusive. 


39. National Council of Teachers of En- 
elish, Committee on Individual Differences. 
‘Pupils are People.’’ New York: Apple- 
ton-Century, 1941. 303 pp. 


A report on experiences in providing for individ- 
ual differences in the English classroom, organized 
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in four parts: (1) the meaning of individual dif 
ferences for English; (2) recognizing individual 


differences in English classes; (3) providing for 
individual differences through reading; (4) provid 


ing for individual differences through writing. 


40. National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematies, Committee on Arithmetie. 
‘‘Arithmetie in General Edueation.’’ 16th 
Yearbook. New York: Teachers College, 
Bureau of Publications, 1941. 335 pp. 


The arithmetic which schools have been present 
ing is admittedly too formal, often poorly graded, 
often presented by methods which can be improved. 
The remedy for this situation, however, is not to 
eliminate arithmetic, but to adjust it to the level 
of maturity of the child being taught. By so 
doing the school can make a valuable contribution 
to the development of essential elements of per- 


sonality. 


41. NEA, Department of Elementary 
School Principals. ‘‘Language Arts in the 
Elementary School.’ 20th Yearbook. 
Washington, D. C.: NEA, 1941. 671 pp. 


‘*An outstanding weakness of many language- 
teaching programs is that they deal almost entirely 
with the technical aspects of language and give 
little or no attention to clarity, richness and free- 
dom of expression.’’ The Yearbook offers practi- 
cal suggestions to help in overcoming this weakness. 
It contains sections on oral and written language, 
reading, handwriting and spelling; activities in- 
volving a variety of language arts, and administra- 
tive and supervisory practices. 


42. NEA, Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Radio Committee. ‘‘Ra- 
dio and the Classroom.’’ Washington, 
D. C.: NEA, 1940-1941. 97 pp. 

This series of practical discussions by educators 
experienced in the field of radio is designed to 
assist other educators wishing to make use of the 
radio as a tool of learning. Reports of experiences 
in the classroom and the school reveal the admin- 
istrative difficulties involved in making effective use 
of the radio in many types of school organization. 


43. NEA, Department of Rural Educa- 
tion. ‘‘Child Development and Tool Sub- 
jects in Rural Areas.’’ Department Year- 
book. Washington, D. C.: NEA, 1941. 


89 pp. 
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Emphasizes the utilization of the environment 
and experiences of rural children in giving mean 
ing to the ‘‘tool’’ subjects. In addition to special 
chapters on reading, the language arts and num 
bers, the Yearbook includes ggscussions on the place 
of these subjects, child development in relation to 
them and the special problems of the five-year-old 
child in a small school. 


44. NEA, 
and Directors of 
Health in the Classroom.’’ 
Washington, D. C.: NEA, 1940. 


Department of Supervisors 
Instruction. ‘‘Mental 
13th Yearbook. 
304 pp. 


The book, designed to aid those who are respon 
sible for guiding children and young people in their 
normal relationships to the home, the school and 
the community, gives samples of the investigations 
from various sciences which justify faith in men 
tal hygiene in modern education and descriptions 
of schools in which mental-hygiene practices have 


been successfully developed. 


45. NEA and AASA, Educational Polli- 
cies Commission. ‘‘Teaching Materials on 
the Defense of Democracy.’’ <A set of six 
pamphlets prepared at the request of the 
National Committee on Edueation and De- 


fense. Washington, D. C.: NEA, 1941. 


These pamphlets are not official statements of 
policy but are intended to provide some of the tools 
whereby recommendations made by the commission 
in the field of civic education may be carried out 
by teachers. The teaching materials have been de 
signed for the upper grades of the secondary school. 
With proper adaptations they may also prove use 
ful to others. 


46. NEA and American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Joint Committee on Health Prob- 
lems in Edueation. ‘‘Health Education,”’ 
2d revision. Washington, D. C.: the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1941. 368 pp. 


A compilation of technical statements and a con- 
sensus of professional opinion relative to health 
education. Included also are illustrative units of 
work contributed })y teachers and supervisors. 


‘Art in American Life and 


47. NSSE. 


Edueation.’’ 40th Yearbook. Blooming- 
ton, Ill.: Public School Publishing Co., 
1941. 819 pp. 
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The Yearbook aims to ‘‘set forth the relation- 
ship between art broadly conceived and the insti- 
tutions and activities of current American life’’; 
to discuss theoretical problems from ‘‘the psycho- 
logical, philosophical, gociological, economic and 
educational points of view’; to study ‘‘the agen- 


, 


cies effective in art eduecation,’’ and to consider the 


education of teachers of art. 


DELIBERATIVE COMMITTEE REPORTS IN 
PREPARATION 


American Association for Health, Physicai Educa- 


tion and Recreation 
Professional Education in Health and Physical 
Education 
Vocational Guidance 
American Association of Junior Colleges, Commis 
sion on Junior College Terminal Education 
Associate’s Degree and Graduation Practices 
Faculty Philosophy of Junior College Education 
Junior College Student Judgment 
Sueeess of Terminal Students Who Continued 
Their Education 
American Association of School Administrators 
Health 


Occupational Adjustment of Youth 


in Schools 


American Council on Edueation, American Youth 
Commission 

Color, Class and Personality 

A Study of Youth Employment and Unemploy 
ment 

Youth and the Future 

Youth in the CCC 

Council on Edueation, Committee on 

Motion 


Focus on 


American 
Pictures in Education 
The 


Evaluation of Motion 


Learning: Selection, Use and 
Pictures 
American Council on Education, Committee on 
Student Personnel Work 
Financial Aid for College Students 
American Council on Education, Committee on the 
Survey of Educational Evaluation 
Measurement and Observational Techniques in 
Edueational Evaluation 
American Country Life Association, Committee on 
Rural Education 
The broader functions of rural schools 
Medern Language Association of America 
Literature in American Education 
Music 


Education 


Educators National Conference and Music 


Research Council 
Musie Rooms and Equipment (revised edition) 


A Program for Musie Education 
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Training courses and music certification require- 
ments 
National Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, Committee on Student Activities 
Contests in secondary schools 
National Council for the Social Studies and Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, Committee for Democratic Citizenship 
Resource units 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
Source Book in Mathematical Applications 
National Council on Teacher Retirement 
Status of State Retirement Legislation 
NEA, Committee on International Relations 
Report on the teaching of international relations 
in schools 
NEA, Committee on Teacher Preparation and Cer- 
tification 
Preservice Training in the Value of Professional 
Organization 
NEA, Committee on Tenure 
Tenure Laws and Contracts 
State regulations for physical examinations for 
teachers 
NEA, Department of Elementary School Principals 
In-Service Training 
Know and Use Your Community 
Long-Term Planning for the Department 
NEA, Department of Rural Education 
Guidance in Rural Education 
NEA, Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction, Society for Curriculum Study and 
the National Council of Teachers of English 
Americans All: Studies in Intercultural Educa- 
tion 
NEA and AASA, Educational Policies Commission 
A War Policy for American Education 
National League of Nursing Education 
Essentials of a Good School of Nursing 
Progressive Education Association 
When Peoples Meet 
Psychology and Human Living 
Society and Family Life 
Society for Curriculum Study, Committee on Con- 
sumer Education 
Report 
Society for Curriculum Study, Committee on Eval- 
uation 
Are Schools Succeeding ? 
Society for Curriculum Study, Committee on Sec- 
ondary Education 
Curriculum Derivatives 
Society for Curriculum Study, Committee on Visual 
Instruction 
Report 
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THE CONFERENCE ON TEXT-BOOK 
PROBLEMS 


A CONFERENCE ON TEXT-BOOK PROBLEMS, 
organized at the request of the National Council 
of Education, will be held in San Francisco, 
February 22. The program has been prepared 
by a steering committee comprising E. L. Bow- 
sher (chairman), superintendent of schools, 
Toledo (Ohio); H. K. Bauernfeind; J. B. Ed- 
monson, dean, School of Education, University 
of Michigan; J. W. Prater; Joseph H. Saun- 
ders, superintendent of schools, Newport News 
(Va.), and C. B. Ulery, of Rand MeNally and 
Company, Chicago. 

There will be a morning session, under the 
chairmanship of Superintendent Bowsher, at 
which P. A. Knowlton, editor-in-chief, educa- 
tional department, the Maemillan Company, will 
discuss “The Text-book from the Standpoint of 
the Publisher.” He will be followed by Vier- 
ling Kersey, superintendent of schools, Los An- 
geles, who will speak on “The Text-book from 
the Standpoint of the User.” The meeting will 
then be open for discussion. Following a busi- 
ness meeting, conducted by Dean Edmonson, 
there will be a luncheon meeting at which Tully 
C. Knoles, president, College of the Pacifie 
(Stockton, Calif.), will address the conference 
on “America and the Far East.” 


THE EASTERN CONFERENCE OF THE 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


ACCORDING to a report by Benjamin Fine in 
The New York Times, February 14, a new note 
was sounded at the Eastern section of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association, meeting in At- 
lantie City, February 13, when educators took 
up the cudgels for “liberal-arts standards” vs. 
speed-up programs. 

Ordway Tead, chairman of the New York 
City Board of Higher Education, condemning 
the current effort to meet wartime demands by 
shortening courses in colleges and high schools 
as hysterical, said that the crowding of stu- 
dents with schedules too full to allow “time for 
reflection or contribution to society” was a men- 
ace to higher education. “The roéle of the col- 





leges in a world at war is basically to do better 
the job they have been tacitly presumed to do 
in times of peace. Not a change of function, 
but a deepening of intellectual fervor and nor- 
Quality of 


results, not length of attendance, is the measure 


mal passion is the war summons. 


of approved and all-out national service.” 

Frederick L. 
PEA, declared that he saw no “reason why the 
boys going to fight Japan should have any de- 
gree or a Phi Beta Kappa key before they are 
called to service.” He charged that some col- 
leges seemed to be “more concerned with saving 


Redefer, executive director, 


their enrolments than ‘saving the nation.’ ” 

Howard Dare White, assistant commissioner 
of edueation, in charge of secondary schools, 
New Jersey, voiced his opposition to three-year 
high-school courses, saying that they were “in- 
adequate” except, perhaps, for a few outstand- 
ing boys and girls and that teachers and ad- 
ministrators alike believed that the curtailing 
of the traditional four-year course would result 
in “harming the student and the whole system 
of schooling on this level.” 

Ned H. Dearborn, dean, Division of General 
Education, New. York University, said that, with 
various pressure groups “sterilizing the social 
usefulness of public-school programs,” Amer- 
ican schools should adopt the democratic policy 
of basing their programs “on the common good 
of the common man”; otherwise, he predicted a 
50 per cent. reduction in appropriations in the 
next five years. 

Fifteen hundred teachers, college leaders and 
officials attended the conference, the general 


theme of which was “Education in Time of 
War.” 


CHANGES IN COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS 

A SPECIAL edition of the News Bulletin pub- 
lished by the College Entrance Examination 
Board and a statement by George W. Mullins, 
executive secretary and treasurer of the board, 
have been received by ScHoou AND Society. It 
is announced that, by action of the board, 
changes in college-admission requirements have 
made it possible for colleges, on account of the 
war, to select their freshmen earlier than usual. 
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Three series of tests will be given in April, June 
and September. 

Saturday, April 11, 1942 
including a 
nine 


In the April series 

the Scholastic Aptitude Test, 
mathematical and verbal section, and 
achievement tests will be given, the latter eon- 
sisting of social studies; language reading tests 
in French, German, Latin and Spanish; science 
tests in biology, chemistry and physics and 
Of the nine a candidate may 


The tests will be 


spatial relations. 


take not more than three. 


given “on the basis of work well done before 
April 1,” 


no “speeding up in the school program to com- 


and it is recommended that there be 


plete in April courses normally ending in June,” 
lest both school morale and scholarship be low- 
ered. The board will set up without charge 
additional examination centers to accommodate 
the anticipated increase in candidates and asks 
that requests for such arrangements be sent in 
before March 1. 

The regular June essay-type examinations 
have been eanceled, but at that time the board 
will hold a series “similar to the April tests, with 
the addition of Part I of the Mathematies At- 
tainment Test,” for the accommodation of those 
who wish to take their examinations in June. 
The bulletins sent to the schools in October have 
been superseded by a single bulletin listing the 
places where both April and June tests will be 
held. 
and requests for them should be sent to Dr. 
Mullins, 431 West 117th Street, New York City, 
before May 1. 

The September series of tests will be “simi- 


Again, special centers will be established, 


lar to the tests now scheduled for June.” 


Reports, ‘‘with analyses and duplicate records 
for their candidates,’’ will be available to schools 
upon request, as in the past. Any school which 
sends ten or more candidates to either the April or 
June examinations may obtain an analysis showing 
the distribution of standard seores of preliminary 
and final candidates together and the mean stand- 
ard score for the school in each test taken by five 
or more students in the school. As a supplement to 
each analysis, this year there will be a table giving 
the mean standard score made in each test by boys 
and girls and by candidates from independent and 
publie schools. The charge for each analysis 
is one dollar per test reported, with a maximum 


charge of five dollars. 
... The charge for duplicate records will be ten 
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cents per report, with a minimum charge of fifty 
cents per school for all duplicate records, 

. .. Schools are requested to file their orders for 
analyses and duplicate records of the April and 
June series not later than April 20 and July 1, 
respectively. 

The “Annual Handbook, Terms of Admission 
to the Colleges of the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board” will not be published in 1942 
owing to the “drastic” changes in requirements 
for admission to college necessitated by the war. 
The board hopes, however, to publish an edition 
of the handbook in 1943 and to expand the pro- 
gram of service to the colleges of the nation. 


A NEW PROGRAM IN AMERICAN 
INSTITUTIONS AT PRINCE- 
TON UNIVERSITY 


PRINCETON UNIverSITY has established an 
undergraduate program of study in American 
civilization. 
consideration by faculty committees, is designed 
to achieve an understanding of the traditions 
of this country “not by preachment, but by 


offering a field of study in the American heri- 


The new plan, evolved after long 


tage.” 
In announcing the program, Harold W. 
Dodds, president of the university, made the 


following statement : 


It is a fact that as college curricula have devel- 
oped in the United States many educated Ameri- 
cans have in their education been cut off from a 
clear understanding of the traditions of their coun- 
try. For them life after college may mean that, 
although they are earning their living in America, 
they are trying to live by intellectual traditions 
alien to this soil. Moreover, they may be unaware 
that American ideas have profoundly influenced the 
course of modern history of other nations and that 
this influence is bound to inerease as we discharge 
our growing international obligations. 

... We are fortunate in being able to announce 
a program, not rushed to the printer to meet the 
demands of the hour, but devised with care and in 
harmony with our educational prineiples. The pro- 
gram represents a cross-departmental integration of 
existing facilities directed to studying sympa- 
thetically and in a scholarly manner the unique 


tradition of America. 


Breaking down of departmental walls has 
already been accomplished at the university in 
the ease of the School of Public and Interna- 
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tional Affairs and in the divisional program in 
the humanities. The conference method which 
brings the student into touch with important 
problems of the day and the persons who are 
actually attempting to solve those problems has 
been pioneered and developed by the School of 
Publie and International Affairs. The new pro- 
vram will make use of existing facilities in the 
departments of art and archeology, economies, 
English, history, philosophy and _ politics. A 
student admitted to the program will select one 
of these departments as his major field of in- 
terest and will fulfil the normal departmental 
requirements. In so doing, however, he will em- 
phasize, in his course of study, the American 
aspects of this particular field and will write 
his senior thesis on a topie relating to American 


civilization. 


GUIDEPOSTS ALONG THE FOOTPATH 
TO CHILD WELFARE INA 
DEMOCRACY 
A BULLETIN, “Community Projects for Child 
Welfare,” issued by the National Citizens Com- 
mittee of the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren in a Democracy, in behalf of Civilian De- 
fense Volunteers and other community organi- 
zations, indicates, as the title implies, how a 
community should go about setting up machin- 
ery for the improvement of conditions under 
which children are brought up. In order that 
citizens may know “where to turn for a com- 
plete directory of all community resources for 
children,” the committee offers specific sugges- 
tions on how to enlist “all agencies concerned 
with the welfare of children,” so that “existing 
services” and “community needs” may be 

weighed against each other. 

Marshall Field, who is chairman of the Na- 
tional Citizens Committee, and George F. Zook, 
president, ACE, have been instrumental in 
forming a new committee, the Emergency Co- 
operating Committee for Children and Youth, 
composed of members of the National Citizens 
Committee, the AYC and the ACE. Having 
as its chairman Floyd W. Reeves, director, 
AYC, and as its vice-chairman, Homer Folks 
of the NCC, the committee, realizing “that 
standards related to the welfare and education 
of children and youth must be maintained even 
in time of war,” will have as its primary pur- 
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pose the “nation-wide dissemination of the find 
children and 
White 


House Conference on Children in a Democracy 


ings and recommendations for 


youth which have resulted from the 
and from the American Youth Commission's six 


intensive research into problems of 
Both the report of the White House 
Conference that of the AYC 
about to be published under the title, “Youth 


and the Future”), though dealing with groups 


years’ 
youth.” 


and (which is 


of different age, have so close a relationship that 
they seem part of the same “all-out” program 
for the advancement of democracy, whether in 
time of peace or during the emergency of war. 

Mrs. Betty Eckhardt May is director of the 
NCC, and the offices of the committee are at 
122 East 22d Street, New York City. 


RACIAL INTOLERANCE VERSUS 
DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY is in receipt of the Jan- 


uary issue of International Education News, 
organ of the Service Bureau for Inter-cultural 
Edueation, of whose board of directors William 
H. Kilpatrick is chairman. 

The goals toward which the bureau directs its 
in general, the elimination of 


activities are, 


“inter-group prejudice and intolerance,” the 
fostering of “cultural differences that enrich 
our national life” and the strengthening of “the 
loyalty of all peoples to America and its demo- 
cratic ideals.” And now, although the war has 
welded us into a united nation, ready to soft- 
pedal “discrimination against members of mi- 
nority groups,” the bureau would warn us not 
to transfer “bitterness against the Italian-Ger- 
man-Japanese forees in other hemispheres to 
peoples of Italian, German or Japanese back- 
gcround in these United States.”” While not ad- 
voeating “an uncritical, sentimental policy 
toward all aliens and foreign-born persons,” 
the News pointed out in its October issue that, 
“if in suppressing the disloyal we arouse fear 
among, and suspicion and hatred toward, the 
loyal or potentially loyal, we defeat our pur- 
pose,” and in the current issue that point of 
view is emphasized. 

In the current 
is focused upon the possible réle of the schools 


issue of the News, attention 


in bringing “Negro-white relations more into 


accord with democratic principles.” To that 
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end the bureau sent to outstanding educators of 
both races a questionnaire on the obstacles to 
be encountered in achieving this desideratum, 
the proper function of the publie schools in 
dealing with these difficulties and embarrass- 
ments and the “educational methods” to be used 
in promoting “the desired outeomes.” Answers 
to the questionnaires stress “the perpetuation 
of ‘the caste system’ or ‘segregation’ as the 
major stumbling block on the road to demo- 
eratie living in the United States.” The News 
goes on to say that stereotyped conceptions of 
Negro character, fostered by tradition and the 
idea of the superiority of the white race, “per- 
petuate the American caste system,” and these 
mind, in lead to economie 


attitudes of turn, 


discrimination against the Negro. He is barred 
from many jobs “solely on color lines.” 

Other obstacles mentioned by those who an- 
swered the questionnaire were: an indifferent 
complacency on the part of both races; the fail- 
ure of colleges and universities “to set the pat- 
tern of democratic race relations,” and “the lack 
of effort on the part of many Negroes to im- 
prove their social conduct.” (This last con- 
tribution came from a Negro educator.) 

As to what the publie schools ean do to rem- 
edy the existing situation, these suggestions 
were offered: that it is “within the school’s prov- 
ince” to depreeate and correct traditional ideas 
of racial inequalities; that, through units of 

’ 


the schools 
and 


study “at almost all grade levels,’ 


ean point out “unfortunate conditions” 


discuss “possible remedies,” and that, by fos- 
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tering “community tolerance as an antidote to 
pupils ean be trained 
and practice economic and 
social, as well as political, democracy.” 


’ 


the entire caste pattern,’ 
“to understand 


In order to make elear its reasons for bring- 
ing into the open this controversial subject of 
race relations, the bureau states the facts and 
social philosophy underlying its effort to get a 
consensus of opinion educators. The 
facts, in brief, are: Both Negroes and whites, 
with their distinguishing features, are “here to 
stay.” Biological differences “do not imply 
innate racial inferiority or superiority.” Ex- 
isting relations in many communities “approxi- 


from 


mate a caste system which demands social ostra- 


cism. .. .” Negro awareness of the “conse- 


? is on the increase 
and makes for dissatisfaction. White “aggres- 
sive laissez faire” will not solve the problem. It 
ean not be demonstrated that racial hatred is 


inborn rather than “learned anew by each gen- 


quences of their inferior role’ 


eration.” 

On the philosophical side the bureau takes 
the position that “democracy demands the just 
treatment of all individuals and groups in so- 
ciety”; that “it is necessary that all parties in- 
volved learn to honor the principles of scien- 
tifie truth”; that race relations in this country 
can be remedied by improving economie and 
educational conditions rather than by “violent 
and revolutionary social changes,” and that 
schools have their share of responsibility in the 
achievement of “democratic relations between 
racial groups.” 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

CHARLES E. SCHOFIELD, president, Iliff School 
of Theology (Denver), has been elected presi- 
dent, Southwestern College (Winfield, Kans.), 
to sueceed Frank E. Mossman, who will retire, 
May 21, after twenty-seven years in the presi- 
dency. 

Joun F. GuMMERE, acting head master, Wil- 
liam Penn Charter School (Philadelphia), will 
become head master at the close of the present 


academic year. 


H. W. KostTMAyYeEr has been named to serve as 
acting dean, Medical School, Tulane University, 
during the absence of Maxwell E. Lapham, who 
is serving with the Navy. 


Ray 
husbandry, Oregon State College (Corvallis), 
has been named head of the department. 


}EORGE JOHNSON, professor of animal 


Francis E. Lorp has been appointed director 
of special education, Michigan State Normal 
College (Ypsilanti), to sueceed the late Charles 
M. Elliott. 
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Oris FRANKLIN BRUBAKER, research assistant, 
Stanford University, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of history and political science, Wash- 
burn College (Topeka, Kans.), to sueceed Ber- 
tram W. Maxwell, who has resigned after nine- 
teen years of service. 

SeLMA Herr, formerly of the training school, 
Montana State Normal College (Dillon), has 
been appointed professor of education and di- 
rector of elementary teacher training, Univer- 
sity of New Mexico. 

LILLIAN E. FISHER, specialist in Latin-Amer- 
ican history, has been appointed to the staff of 
Hunter College (New York City) to conduct a 
1929, the 
Spanish government granted Dr. Fisher a fel- 
lowship for study in Spain. 


course on Hispanie America. In 


C. HamMMonp BLatcHForD, who for a number 
of years has been in charge of the editorial de- 
partment of the College Entrance Examination 
Board (New York City), has been appointed 
assistant to Robert J. Trevorrow, president, 
Centenary Junior College, Hackettstown, N. J. 


JAMES THOMAS ANDERSON, president, Ne- 
braska State Teachers College (Wayne), will 
be a visiting lecturer in education for the sum- 
mer session of 1942, University of Southern 
California. 

Paut Nortu Rice has been elected to succeed 
Keyes D. Metealf as executive secretary, Asso- 
ciation of Research Libraries. 


MarGARET BELL has been appointed regional 
representative for physical fitness, OCD, for the 
sixth civilian defense area, which includes IIli- 
nois, Michigan and Wisconsin. 


JoHN J. MAHONEY, professor of education, 
Boston University, and director, Harvard-Bos- 
ton Extension School, has resigned to become 
head of the Consumer Division, Massachusetts 
Committee on Public Safety. 


Wes ey A. Sturaes, Lines professor of law, 
Yale University, is on leave of absence to serve 
as head of the Consumer Committee, Connecti- 
eut Defense Council. 


C. EMANUEL Exstrom, professor of educa- 
tion, Brown University, has been loaned to the 
Rhode Island Defense Council to direct the 
Consumer Division. 
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Haro.p J. Nose, associate professor of his- 
tory, University of Oregon, has been granted 
leave of absence for service with the War De- 
Dr. Noble has first-hand knowledge 
of Japan and speaks the Japanese language, 
having spent many years of his life in Japan. 


partment. 


THE REVEREND ARTHUR I. Dogar, president, 
Concordia Collegiate Institute, has been granted 
leave of absence for the duration of the war 
to serve as a Lutheran chaplain with the Army. 


FREDERICK A. CUTHBERT, associate professor 
of landscape architecture, University of Ore- 
gon, has been granted leave of absence “for one 
third of his time to work as consultant for the 
National Resources Planning Board” in plan- 
ning housing areas in the Portland industrial 
district and in the environs of the new Army 
ecantonments of Medford and Corvallis. 


Byron WALKER, superintendent of schools, 
Box Butte County (Nebr.), has gone to Wash- 
ington (D. C.) to accept a post with the U. S. 
Civil Service. 

KENNETH W. McFar.anp, superintendent of 
schools, Coffeyville (Kans.), has been elected to 
the superintendency, Topeka, to succeed A. J. 
Stout, whose retirement was reported in ScHoon 
AND Society, December 13, 1941. 


Booker H. WILLOUGHBY will sueceed Oscar 
J. MeMahan as superintendent of schools, Sayre 
(Okla.), when the latter resigns, June 30, after 
fourteen years of service. 
serves also as president, Sayre Junior College. 


The superintendent 


W. H. Mosety has been elected superinten- 
dent of schools, Alla (Tex.), to succeed Travis 
Hammer, who has resigned to take up active 
duty in the Naval Reserve Corps. 


Har.anp A. Lapp, superintendent of schools, 
Milo (Me.), will sueceed John Parker in the 
superintendency, Bath (Me.), March 1. Mr. 
Parker has resigned to accept a post in industry. 


M. W. Brown, superintendent of schools, 
Eureka (Ill.), has been elected to the superin- 
tendency, Glen Ridge, N. J. 


WaynE F. Pratt, 
querque Indian School and the U. S. 
Industrial School (Santa Fe), has been trans- 
ferred at his own request to the Hopi reserva- 
tion near Phoenix, Ariz. Almira D. Franche- 


Albu- 
Indian 


superintendent, 
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ville, head of the day-school system, United 
Pueblos Agency, has been appointed acting 
superintendent of the New Mexico institutions. 

ALICE E. 
years a member of the department of English, 
Montana State Normal College, retired in De- 
cember, 1941. 


W.. D. 


Russe.i, for the past thirty-one 


SwetTLAND, for the past thirty-eight 


years superintendent of schools, Kalispell 
(Mont.), will retire at the end of the school 
year, 


Recent Deaths 

ArTHurR MICHAEL, professor emeritus of or- 
ganic chemistry, Harvard University, died, Feb- 
ruary 8, at the age of eighty-eight years. Dr. 
Michael had served as professor of chemistry at 
Tufts College (1881-90) and at Clark Univer- 
sity (1891) Tufts 
1894. He held this post until 1907 when he be- 
came professor emeritus and served in the latter 


and returned to College, 


capacity until 1912. He was professor of or- 
ganie chemistry, Harvard University, from 1912 


until his retirement, 1936. 


WituramM G. CLEAVER, professor of German, 
Catawba College (Salisbury, N. C.), died, Feb- 
ruary 8. Professor Cleaver had served the col- 
lege as registrar (1929-39) and as professor 
since 1929, 

IieENDERSON, Lawrence 


LAWRENCE JOSEPH 


professor of chemistry, Harvard University, 
died, February 10. Dr. 


Ilarvard University (1904) as lecturer in bio- 


Henderson went to 
chemistry and became successively instructor 
(1905-10), assistant professor (1910-19), pro- 
fessor (1919-34) and Lawrence professor, 1934. 
Dr. Henderson was in his sixty-fifth year at 
the time of his death. 

THomas F. CuMMINGS, professor emeritus of 
missionary linguisties and publie speaking, Bib- 
lical Seminary (New York City), died, Febru- 
ary 11. Dr. Cummings had served for twenty 
years as a missionary in India where he de- 
veloped the oral-pattern method of language 
study, which, since 1912, he taught for many 
years at the seminary in preparing missionaries 
of all denominations for work in the foreign 
field. 

Harry FisHBuRNE EstILu, president emeri- 
Houston State Teachers College 


tus, Sam 
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(Huntsville, Tex.), died, February 12, at the 
age of eighty-one years. Dr. Estill went to the 
college in 1883 as professor of Latin, a post 
that he held until 1908, when he accepted the 
He retired in 1937. 


presidency. 


Grant Woop, outstanding American artist 
and professor of fine art, the State University 
of Iowa, died, February 12. Mr. Wood had 
been a member of the university staff since 1934 
His 
best known paintings are “American Gothic,” 
“Daughters of the Revolution” and “Dinner for 
Threshers.” Mr. Wood would have been fifty 
years old on February 13. 


and became a professor in June, 1941. 


ARTHUR ELMORE BostTwIcK, who, after 
twenty-eight years of service as librarian, St. 
Louis Publie Library, retired (1938) with the 
title, associated librarian, died, February 13, at 
the age of eighty-one years. Prior to a long 
career in service to the public libraries of New 
York City, Brooklyn and St. Louis, Dr. Bost- 
wick had served (1883-84) as instructor in 
physical science, Yale University, and as a high- 
school teacher (1884-86), Montclair, N. J. Dr. 
3ostwick was the author of many books, among 
which was the story of his career, “A Life With 


Men and Books.” 


JacoB ELLSworTH REIGHARD, professor emer- 
itus of zoology, University of Michigan, died, 
February 13, at the age of eighty years. Dr. 
Reighard served the university as instructor in 
zoology (1886-87), acting assistant professor 
(1887-88), assistant professor (1889-91), pro- 
fessor of animal morphology (1891-95) and 
professor of zoology, 1895-1927. 


BroTHER EDELWALD ALBAN, F.S.C., former 
president, St. Thomas College (now the Univer- 
sity of Seranton, Pa.), died, February 13, at the 
age of sixty years. 

GuLover Morritt ALLEN, associate professor 
of zoology (since 1928) and eurator of mam- 
mals (since 1907) at the Agassiz Museum, Har- 
vard University, died, February 14, at the age 
of sixty-three years. 


Sister Mary Evstocuta, who had been a 
member of the department of English, Mount 
Mercy College (Pittsburgh) since the founding 
of the college (1929), died, February 15. For 
nearly fifty years Sister Mary Eustochia had 
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taught in the academies and schools of the Order 


of Sisters of Merey. 

Ernest Linwoop OnLg, professor emeritus 
of mechanical engineering and head of the de- 
partment, Washington University (St. Louis), 
died, February 15. Dr. Ohle, who had served 
as professor of steam engineering and head of 
the department of mechanical engineering, the 
State University of Iowa (1905-08), had been 
a member of the staff of Washington University 
for thirty-three years prior to his retirement, 


June, 1941. 


WELLINGTON C. MePHAM, district superinten- 
dent of schools, Nassau County (N. Y.), died, 
Mr. 
Mepham had served as principal in the schools 
of South Smithville and Merrick (N. Y.) prior 
to 1912, when he assumed the superintendency. 
He is eredited with having originated the cen- 


February 15, at the age of sixty-five years. 


tral-high-school system in the State of New 
York, 
Coming Events 

THE Eastern States Association of Profes- 
sional Schools for Teachers will hold its annual 
conference at the Hotel Commodore, New York 
City, Mareh 27-28. The morning session at 10 
o’clock, March 27, will be devoted to a discussion 
of the report of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, “The Edueation of Free Men in a 
Democracy.” 


Other Items of Interest 


As an aftermath of the dismissal of several 
members of the staff of the University of 
Georgia by Governor Eugene Talmadge, because 
of alleged advocacy of race equality, the Coun- 
cil on Medical Edueation and Hospitals of the 
American Medical Association, dropped the 
Medical School of the university from its ap- 
proved list of schools, according to The New 
York Times, February 16. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
president, Stanford University, and chairman of 
the council announced that copies of the resolu- 
tion sent to the chancellor of the University and 
to the dean of the Medical School pointed out 
that its action was “without prejudice to stu- 
dents now enrolled.” This was explained to 
mean that present students “would have the 
council’s approval upon graduation but that 
those entering the school hereafter would not be 
approved.” 
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JOHN W. Stupesaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Edueation, is at the head of a new Office of Edu 
eation Wartime Commission, which will “make 
possible the most direct and workable contacts 


between government and edueational institu 
tions.” Eighteen national education and library 


associations, having more than a million mem- 
bers, have given a pledge of aid to the govern- 
Edwin A. 


School of Edueation, University of California, 


ment, as announced by Lee, dean, 
and, through the Wartime Commission, will eon- 
sider the training of Army and Navy personnel 
by colleges and universities, health edueation, 
teacher shortage and post-war adjustments. 


To keep Cornell University students well 
posted on the war a series of panel discussions 
conducted weekly by members of the faeulty has 
been initiated. The general title, “Where Do 
We Stand Now?” indicates the nature of the 
series, Which will afford ample opportunity for 
self-expression and the putting of questions. 
As a supplement to the discussions six leetures 
will be given covering “domestic issues, Amer- 
ican foreign policy and post-war problems” by 
faculty members of recognized authority on in- 
ternational relations. The panels are sponsored 
by the Cornell Daily Sun, the International Re- 
lations Club and the Willard Straight Forum 
Committee and are integrated with the all-eam- 
pus program “initiated by the University Com- 
mittee on Student Counseling for National 
Defense.” 


THE Columbia University Conference on Re- 
ligion in the Modern World, which continued 
through February 12, consisted of sections for 
students of Barnard and Columbia colleges and 
the Graduate divisions and for Teachers Col- 
lege, as well as a section on the study of religion. 
On Sunday, February 8, the Reverend Henry 
Smith Leiper, executive secretary, American 
Section of the World Council of Churches, con- 
ducted a service in St. Paul’s Chapel, and there 
was an all-university meeting in the evening, at 
which Nicholas Murray Butler, president of the 
university, Louis Finkelstein, president, Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, the Reverend 
James M. Gillis, editor of the Catholic World, 
and the Reverend Leiper spoke on the subject, 
“Religion in the Modern World.” Raymond C. 
Knox, chaplain of the university, was chairman 
of the meeting. 
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Shorter Papers... 





OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT—A NEW 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE 
SCHOOL! 

WitHin the memory of most teachers, youth 
who left the school, diploma or certificate in 
hand, were met by a world which came at least 
halfway to weleome them. Jobs were not al- 
ways plentiful, perhaps, but the old-fashioned 
virtues, long taught by the school as the for- 
mulae for suecess, brought their reward in due 
time. By their own efforts youth were able to 
obtain a toe hold in the economic structure of 
the community, and thence start the long climb 
upward. The responsibility of the school was 
discharged when youth left the classroom. 

It would be trite to dwell upon the economic 
and social changes which have transpired to 
modify this responsibility within even the past 
few years. It is not yet trite to repeat that the 
school, except in a few instances, has been con- 
cerned with these changes only from an aca- 
demic viewpoint. From all the chaos and con- 
fusion that has accompanied the rapid changes 
of the past deeade, nothing stands out more 
clearly than the fact that the responsibility of 
the school toward youth no longer terminates 
when youth leave the school. 

The new challenge to the school—the new re- 
sponsibility toward youth—is help in making 
an adjustment to life beyond the classroom. No 
school can rightly be content to conduct its 
charges to the threshold of the first major crisis 
in their lives, and to leave them with only a 
diploma and a benediction. 

The fact that, until very recently, thousands 
of young people were out of work in America 
was not the fault of the school, nor ean the 
school undertake to prevent this situation in the 
future. It is the fault of the school, however, 
that young people leave its doors with secant 
knowledge of the jobs which are open to them, 
of the preparation needed for them and of the 
steps to be taken in order to secure them. The 
vocational guidance, training, placement and 
follow-up of youth offering their labor for the 
first time, ealled occupational adjustment, is as 


1 One of the authors of this paper, Captain Hays, 
writes that his recent experiences in the Army have 
intensified his conviction of the importance of occu- 
pational adjustment in the Schools.—EpITor. 


much the responsibility of the school as is gui- 
dance and training for college. 

Ideally, occupational adjustment should be 
the concern of the entire community, inelud- 
ing employers, labor unions and organizations 
devoted to various types of youth service. 
Because of its wide scope and its need of pro- 
fessional assistance, however, occupational ad- 
justment must center primarily about two 
agencies—the school and the public employment 
office. Until recently, the public employment 
service has been more keenly aware of the need 
for special help in oceupational adjustment 
than has the school. Under its auspices, 342 
offices have been established throughout the 
country for the sole purpose of helping young 
people find jobs. NYA funds assisted the em- 
ployment-service work at one time. By the 
very nature of its purpose, however, the public 
employment office has stressed the placement 
phase of occupational adjustment.? Placement 
is the end picture, it is true; but placement 
without adequate guidance and, in many in- 
stances, without training, may produce eventual 
maladjustment and failure. 

So far, the school’s gesture toward the occu- 
pational adjustment of youth has been largely 
confined to the operation of small, local place- 
ment offices, designed primarily to assist gradu- 
ates of vocational institutions in urban areas. 
Only in the schools of larger cities has anything 
approximating an adequate service been offered. 

In spite of the excellent youth service pro- 
vided by the public employment offices, it is 
questionable whether any agency can adequately 
substitute for the work which the schools should 
do. After having assumed responsibility for 
the young person’s growth and development for 
a period of ten or twelve years, and after having 
presumably learned his abilities and needs, the 
school can hardly close its doors upon him as he 
approaches the first major test of his training 
and development. If ever the professional as- 
sistance of the school counselor is needed by 
youth, it is during the time of transition from 
school to community. If ever the record of the 
youth’s suecess and failure, his abilities and 
liabilities, should be critically examined by a 


2‘‘ Junior Placement.’’ Bulletin of Childrens’ 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 1940. 
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person competent to use this information in 
ruidanee, it is during this transitional period. 
This is the new job of the school. 

In a few cities, the occupational adjustment 
of out-of-school youth is being accomplished by 
the close cooperation of both the schools and 
the public employment office. In 1938, the 
American Youth Commission, working through 
the U. S. Employment Service, gave detailed 
consideration for a period of eighteen months to 
methods and procedures of occupational adjust- 
ment in both rural and urban areas. Among 
other things, it sought to determine how all com- 
munity agencies, but primarily the school and 
the employment office, might work together in 
the establishment of a centralized and well- 
staffed service. The close cooperation of these 
two in the formation of a nuclear program of 
occupational adjustment, the commission found, 
is both expedient and administratively effivient. 
The precise details of organization are not so 
important, it feels, as the common willingness 
to unite forces “in facilitating a proper distribu- 
tion and flow of young workers into the various 
occupations.”$ 

In cities where the school and the employment 
service have joined hands to offer an oceupa- 
tional-adjustment service, major administrative 
responsibility has sometimes been accepted by 
the employment office, sometimes by the school. 
If the employment office assumes this responsi- 
bility, the school undertakes to provide trained 
counselors and to direct its drop-outs and 
graduates through this channel into ultimate 
private employment. If the service is central- 
ized in the school, the many job-getting facilities 
of the employment office are offered, and trained 
interviewers are usually provided. 

Whatever the mechanics of procedure, it is 
essential that a harmonious relationship be 
established among whatever community agen- 
cies participate in the program. There can be 
no place for petty administrative jealousies or 
pernicious attempts to gain individual credit. 


LEeorA BERT PETERSON 
CREIGHTON KE. Hays 
OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT SERVICE, 
OPPORTUNITY SCHOOL, 
DENVER, COLO. 


3‘*The Occupational Adjustment of Youth.’’ 
American Youth Commission. April, 1940. 
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“ATHLETITIS,” OR THE ACADEMIC 

BACKGROUND OF THE ATHLETE 

Our public demand for good athletie teams in 
our schools and colleges has brought both good 
and ill effects. There is no better means to cre- 
ate and maintain a spirit of loyalty throughout 
the school than by organized athletics. Many 
boys and girls have graduated from our high 
schools and colleges who have been encouraged 
and influenced to continue their work by scho- 
lastie or collegiate participation in some ath- 
letie team or pep squad. Sportsmanship and 
fair play can perhaps best be taught through 
organized games in which enthusiasm and in- 
stitutional pride are at their peak. 

Some may feel that the boy or girl who re- 
mains in school because of his or her interest in 
sports would profit more if employed in making 
a living in some vocation, but this view is usu- 
ally held by an individual who has never had or 


taken the opportunity to participate in organ- 


ized athletics or in a cheering section of some 
nm 
The 


athlete frequently values most the benefits de- 


successful high-school or college team. 


rived from participation in competitive athletics 
during his school days, and even after gradua- 
tion he often has the same feeling of value for 
his participation in athletics. 

In spite of the advantages of our athletic 
system, perhaps the most serious malady caused 
by extensive participation in athelties is “ath- 
letitis.” 


all, by a minimum of preparation or by a lack 


This disease is caused by no study at 


of supplementary reading and study over a 
period of years. The patient frequently has 
very poor study habits, an inadequate back- 
ground, poor grades, lack of appreciation of 
scholarship and a feeling that grades should be 
fortheoming because he deserves special con- 
sideration on account of the honors he has won 
for the school. An individual need not have all 
these symptoms in order to be a victim of this 
disorder. 

The practice periods required for training a 
championship team, or even a winning team, 
demand much more of the student’s time than 
most of the critics of our athletic system realize. 
Frequently, when students are expected by the 
coach to work three hours a day on the field 
or to practice two hours or more on the basket- 
ball court, little time is left for study or reere- 
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ation. If, in addition to his classroom require- 
ments and the assignments given by the coach, 
the player is expected to work for his room and 
board, he may fail to do his work, or get his 
lessons, or ‘‘make” the team. 

There are a number of symptoms which will 
help to diagnose this disease without even know- 
ing a student’s history. Many athletes never 
have studied; consequently they are lacking in 
the fundamental that have 
been mastered in the lower grades. 
dent who has an interest in his work is forced 
to make hurried or limited preparation in the 


should 
Even a stu- 


I processes 


time that remains after team practice is over. 
After practice is over, the student is often tired 
or sleepy or both. If the athlete is not sleepy 
after the drill on the plays or drill for the day, 
he is likely to be planning his attack in the next 
game or he is figuring his chances for making 
the team. If classroom teachers could only get 
the interest and enthusiasm for their assign- 
ments that the coach receives, many students 
would be planning their lessons by the radio or 
the soda fountain. 

All the athletic boy’s time out of the class- 
room, if spent in reading, is likely to be lim- 
ited to the sport pages, sport stories or the 
minimum of lesson assignments which must be 
prepared. After five or six years of such a 
minimum of reading and study of class work, 
the athlete can often be pointed out by his 
lower score on a vocabulary test and his un- 


familiarity with good literature, the better 
magazines and current affairs. Usually the 


Y 


athlete is satisfied with a “C,” and many are 
concerned only in making a passing grade. 
Rarely is he interested in organized subject 
matter, and not infrequently does he feel that 
the teacher who fails to give him a passing 
grade is not loyal to the school. 

School authorities often 
have the team win that teachers are “put on the 
spot,” not only by the student body, but also by 


are so anxious to 


their administrative superiors and by the ecom- 
munities in which they live. Often the boy may 
be justified in saying that he wanted to prepare 
the assignment, but that he did not have time 
after practice. 

High-school and college administrators who 
offer “jobs” to promising athletes have also 
horizon for the athlete. He 
his lessons, attend classes, make 


colored the 


couldn’t get 
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the team and do his work if he tried. He 
knows that he has both to attend class and to 
practice if he is to hold his “job”; so he as 
sumes that he really was not expected to do his 
work anyway. Of course, school authorities 
know that they can not pay the athlete; so the 
work is assigned with a feeling that they are 
abiding by the rules. When athletes and those 
in charge of student employment know the 
“job” depends more on making the team than 
on doing the work, one should be able to under- 
stand why the athlete might expect the schoo! 
to put principle aside again and give him pass 
ing grades too, as long as he can make the team. 

With the numerous basketball tournaments 
and track meets in the elementary schools and 
the organization of junior-high-school football 
teams throughout the country, “athletitis” has 
a very early start on the adolescent boy. Prac 
tically all our high schools and colleges are 
guilty of subsidizing their athletic teams in one 
way or another. Legally they are abiding by 
the rules, but actually they may not be keeping 
the spirit of the rules. In eases where most of 
the best school “jobs” are given to athletes in 
preference to good academic students, one 
might question which class of students is the 
“dumber.” 

In the Oklahoma City Times, October 23, 
1941, Elsie Robinson questions whether foot- 
ball is an asset or a liability to our educational 
She says, “Now junior re 
She suggests 


and national life. 
gards favors as his due. . . 
that this is a step toward making a chiseler 
out of a sound lad. Again she says, “Honesty 
... loyalty ... courage ... sportsmanship... 
does football teach these things .. . does it prac- 
tice them?” 

What Elsie Robinson says is true, because 
school authorities and our American publie are 
not honest about the whole affair. If we wish 
to keep athletics on an amateur basis we should 
stop subsidizing our athletic program. If we 
do not, then let us concede the truth and stop 
teaching our boys and girls that lying is all 
Honesty is taught 


” 


right if we do not admit it. 


by being honest, not by talking about it. 

If all schools would admit that they expect too 
much of their athletes to be fair with them and 
still expect them to “bring-up” their class as- 
signments, much of the difficulty in the treat- 
If stu- 


ment of “athletitis” would be solved. 
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dents who make the teams could practice dur- 
ing regular scheduled class periods and be 
given academie credit for their work instead of 
credit only, the 


’ 


extracurricular, or “activity,’ 
athlete would have more time to study for his 
other classes. Furthermore, if schools would 
not give special inducements to athletes, or if 
they would pay them, and then admit that they 
pay the athletes for their time spent in prae- 
tice, they could honestly expect them to do the 
same type of classwork that the other academic 
students must do or fail. 

One of the most frequent criticisms of the 
usual school athletie program is that only the 
physically most fit are given physical educa- 
tion. If the gymnasium were used every pe- 
riod of the day instead of after classes are dis- 
missed, and if the coaches were assigned to full 
time work in the gymnasium, at the swimming 
pool or on the athletic field, every student could 
spend a period a day in the physical-education 


program. Many athletic coaches are poor 
teachers in academic subjects because their 
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main interest is elsewhere. If student 


took physical education during school hours, 


every 


our program of studies would more nearly ap- 
proach the first cardinal objective of education 
health. 
changes were instituted, “athletitis’ 


—namely, Furthermore, if these 


. would be 
greatly diminished if not entirely eradicated. 
Some, if not all, athletes regret that they do 
not have more enriched backgrounds and better 
scholarship but 
pressed to the writer that he would exchange his 
Then, if 
the good results of organized athletics ean be 
kept and at the same time “athletitis” can be 


records, none has ever ex- 


athletic experience for either or both. 


reduced or eliminated from our schools, our 
whole educational system will greatly profit. 
A willingness on the part of school officials to 
face these tacts and to admit their responsibil 
ity would be the first step in the right direction. 
Rotanp L. Beck 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE, 
EDMOND, OKLA. 


Correspondence... 





ZEYDEL AND SISSON ANENT 
LANGUAGE STUDY 

In ScHoo.t AND Society, November 22, 1941, 
the, doubtless, genial managing editor of the 
Modern Language Journal, Dr. Zeydel, handles 
Dr. Sisson rather roughly, in a style which per- 
haps serves better to relieve the former’s pent-up 
feelings than to offset the latter’s well-written 
and, shall we say, philosophical remarks on the 
subject of the nature of language study. Such 
a quick and savage reaction on the part of the 
eminent editor would seem to the bystander, 
who is innocent of decided opinions on the sub- 
ject, indicative of a degree of sensitivity which 
might well go with a suppressed realization that, 
after all, he may be wrong. This is merely an 
insinuation on my part, not intended as a state- 
ment of fact; and necessarily so, inasmuch as I 
could not properly read Dr. Zeydel’s mind at 
this or any other distance or degree of prox- 
imity. But the indications are that he protesteth 
too much. 

Of course, I have no more right than Dr. 
Sisson to express myself on this rather deli- 





cate subject—merely a constitutional privilege 
—since I am not a language teacher, nor gifted 
with tongues. I am an instructor in another 
field; and I can foresee, I think, that Dr. Zeydel 
will not pay me the compliment of a reply; for, 
in very truth, I am agreeing with him that lan 
guage teachers who travel and make direct con- 
tact with languages and peoples should be in a 
position to help develop world understanding. 
But this premise is destroyed by his assertion 
that there is no relationship between the Euro- 
pean language-learning program and the immo- 
lation of European peoples. Or, is the gentle- 
man merely contradicting himself? 

Leaving his own preserve, Dr. Zeydel posits 
by indirection that philosophical discussions are 
worthless unless they make for tolerance and 
broadmindedness. Does he mean to say that an 
Fascist phi- 
losophy, or a both of 
them, makes for tolerance and broadminded- 
ness? Fie, fie, Mr. Zeydel! 
If the man persists, shikata ga nat. 


understanding of Nietzschean or 
discusion of either or 
3ut, satis ver- 
borum. 

If I must confess, I shall have to admit, how- 
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ever reluctantly, that I was in my youth intro- 
duced to the usual languages. And therein, I 
believe, is a weakness in language teaching; so 
many are merely introduced. A year and a half 
of Greek was for me a waste of time, though I 
suppose that I must attribute this fact to my 
own weakness; for it is said that some of our 
brightest young men are able rather proficiently 
to master the Chinese written language in six 
weeks. (Tell that to the Chinese!) <As far as 
I can figure it out, four years of Latin avail me 
nothing; my fault, again. I picked up a lim- 
ited knowledge of French; and this has been of 
some vocational use to me. I learned the Ger- 
man language to a certain degree of effective- 
ness; and thus it eonstitutes for me a cultural as 


well as a vocational value. 


Research... 


Vou. 55, No. 1417 


The fact that I can think in German, that I 
can for example appreciate German humor, 
helps me to understand the German people; but 
it does not make me broadminded enough to 
tolerate their philosophy and program of ag- 
grandizement. However, as Dr. Zeydel would 
so profoundly remark, “no relationship between 
these two phenomena ean be established.” 

In conclusion, it would appear that Dr. Zey- 
del’s proficiency in various languages and his 
supreme confidence in his eause should make 
him so broadminded that he could with equanim- 
ity tolerate the cleverly expressed and friendly 
remarks of the seemingly benignant Dr. Sisson. 
Nicht wahr? 

CHARLES Rocer Hicks 

UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 





THE EFFECT OF SPECIAL PROCE- 
DURES FOR STUDENTS OF LOW 
SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE 

Tue high rate of scholastic mortality among 
college students of low academic aptitude rep- 
resents a major personnel problem. Because 
so many of these students fail to succeed in 
their scholastic endeavors the question is fre- 
quently asked whether such students should be 
admitted to institutions of higher learning. 
The answer lies in the educational philosophy to 
which an institution subscribes. If it is the 
purpose of the particular college or university 
to meet the educational needs of students, re- 
gardless of what those needs may be, then it 
can with justification admit such students. On 
the other hand, if the faculty and administra- 
tion are unwilling to make the necessary eur- 
ricular adjustments required by students of low 
academic aptitude, it would appear indefensible 
to admit them and enroll them for work which is 
beyond their level of comprehension. It seems 
imperative, therefore, that each institution study 
its student body and its curriculum in order to 
bring about the best possible adjustment for 
the largest aumber of students. 

In an attempt to meet the needs of students 
who rank low in the Iowa Qualifying Examina- 
tion’ the faculty of the College of Liberal Arts 


1 The seore in this examination is the sum of the 


of the State University of Iowa authorized the 
appointment by the dean of a committee on 
freshman studies to experiment with registration 
and counseling procedures for freshman stu- 
dents comprising the lowest 20 per cent. of the 
distribution of scores in the Iowa Qualifying 
Examinations. This committee, after making 
extensive analyses of student performance in 
various subjects,2 recommended the following 
registration procedures: 

1. Unless a student expresses a specific desire 
for the ‘‘experimental’’ sciences (¢.g., group sei- 
ence, chemistry, physics, mathematics), he should 
be advised to register for courses in the ‘‘descrip- 
tive’’ sciences (é.g., botany, geology, zoology). 

2. Such students should be advised to elect 
courses in American and European history, Amer- 
ican government, religion and ethics, commercial 
geography and industrial history. 

3. Unless such a student expresses a specific de- 
sire for a foreign language, he should be advised 
to postpone beginning foreign language study until 
the sophomore year. 

4. Students in the lowest 20 per cent. who show 





weighted raw scores in the Iowa High School Con- 
tent Examination, Iowa Mathematics Aptitude Test, 
Iowa English Training Examination and the Iowa 
Silent Reading Test. Average correlation of this 
examination with first semester grades is .65. 

2Subjects in which low academic-aptitude stu- 
dents did best were designated as ‘‘available’’ 
courses. Those in which they did poorly were 
designated as ‘‘non-available.’’ 
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special aptitude and interest in graphie and plastic 
arts, home economics or music should be encour- 
aged to take courses in such areas. 

5. A student in the lowest 20 per cent. who 
elects the standard liberal arts or pre-professional 
course may, at the discretion of his adviser, carry 
a reduced schedule, but not for less than ten hours, 
except by permission of the Committee on Admis- 
sion and Classification. 

6. Temporary waiving of freshman group re- 
quirements (except English and speech) should be 
permitted. 


It will be noted from these recommendations 
that the committee sought to maintain the in- 
tegrity of the liberal-arts curriculum as it is 
now constituted. The committee did not feel 
ready in the fall of 1935, when it formulated 
its recommendations for the first year of the 
experiment, to suggest radical modifications in 
courses, and felt that there should be no dis- 
criminative separation of these students from 
the rest, except as they might happen to be 
grouped in special sections in any given subject. 
In addition, there was unanimity of opinion 
that these students should be subjected to the 
same classroom challenges and standards as 
those which confronted the remaining 80 per 
cent. of the students. It was felt that if, under 
these conditions, they survived scholastically, 
there might be additional hope for their suecess- 
ful completion of the normal liberal-arts eur- 
riculm. 

To aid them in counseling and advising, the 
members of the special committee on freshman 
studies had before them at registration and 
afterward all available pertinent information 
concerning each student. During the summer, 
prospective students were required to fill out 
an application for admission to the university 
which furnished a large amount of important 
personal information. The Iowa Qualifying 
Examination was administered the first day of 
freshman week, giving a two- or three-day in- 
terval before registration to permit the prepara- 
tion of the test results and various types of 
personal data concerning the student. Several 
hours before each adviser met his students dur- 
ing actual registration, he had an opportunity 
to acquaint himself with each of his advisees 
in the following particulars: age; length of time 
the individual had been away from school con- 
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tacts between high school and college; size and 
type of high school attended; high-school courses 
followed; extracurricular interests, hobbies, ete. ; 
financial status, including sources of income and 
amount of work necessary for maintenance in 
the first year; special training and achieve 
ments; quality of high-school work and of spon 
taneous study as revealed by grades and stand 
taken 
behavior problems (as reported by a responsible 


ardized tests in high sehool; unusual 
high-school official) ; aptitude for college work 
as measured by the Iowa Qualifying Examina 
tion. With these data before him, it became the 
task of each adviser to arrange the best possible 
educational program to fit each individual's 
needs, interests and abilities, ignoring the usual 
faculty restrictions regarding course selection 
and load. 

This special advisory program was designed to 
be carried on for a five-year period. The re 
vised experimental registration procedures were 
to be followed up by a program of individual 
counseling by special faculty-member advisers. 
However, the follow-up counseling was not con- 
tinued very extensively after the first year of 
the program. A preliminary report covering 
the first two years of the experiment was pub 


The 


present paper reports a more complete analysis 


lished in this journal by Kay and Feder.® 


of the experimental findings. 

The criteria employed in evaluating the results 
of the experiment were of two types, namely 
scholastic success as measured by grades and 
persistence in the university as determined by 
continued registration. The experimental groups 
consisted of freshman students in the lowest 20 
per cent. of the Iowa Qualifying Examination 
for the years 1935-39, inclusive, and the control 
group consisted of similar students who enrolled 
in 1933. 
the combined experimental group and 142 in 


In all, 897 students were included in 


the control group. 

The grade-point averages* by semesters of the 
five experimental groups and the control group 
are presented in Fig. I. Inasmuch as only tbe 
first two experimental groups have completed 
eight semesters of college work, the description 

3 George F. Kay and Daniel D. Feder, SCHOOL 
AND SOCIETY, 47: 772-776. 

4 Grade-point equivalents are assigned as follows: 
A=4; B=3; O=2; D=1; Fd=0. An average of 
2.00 or better is required for graduation. 
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of the performance of the others is limited to 
fewer semesters. The data were analyzed for 
men and women separately but the differences 


between the sexes were not found to be statisti- 


Grade Point Average 
oD 
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As shown in Fig. I, the differences between 
the experimental and control groups are not 
very great. The only difference which ap- 
proaches statistical significance (as determined 
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eally significant in so far as the experimental 
variables are concerned. The grade-point aver- 
ages of the women were found to be slightly 
higher than those of the men in both the control 
and the experimental populations, but this 
would not affect the problem investigated in this 


study. 





by a critical ratio of 3) is that between experi- 
mental group V and the control group. At the 
present writing, additional data are not avail- 
able concerning this group. It should be noted 


that, during the first four semesters, the experi- 
mental groups are slightly superior in scholastic 
During the remaining semesters, 


performance. 
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these differences tend to disappear. 
nerement in grade-point average is probably 
due to selection and the familiar regression 
effect. These factors are operating in both the 
experimental and the control groups. 

The elimination of students from the univer- 
sity is very intimately related to scholastic sue- 


The steady 


cess as measured by grades, but it may be con- 
sidered as a separate symptom of the effective- 
ness of a given type of treatment. 
marked differences were observed in grade-point 
averages, it might be argued that the added 
motivation arising from the guidance program 
would result in keeping more students in school. 
However, in exploring this possibility it should 
be remembered that factors outside the univer- 
sity affect elimination from school. 
social and economie conditions suggest them- 


Even if no 


Changing 


selves as factors which might exercise a decided 
effect upon this process. 

The persistence in school of each group ex- 
pressed in percentages is presented in Fig. II. 
As is evident in the graphic picture of the data, 
the control group actually showed a stronger 
tendency to remain in school after the second 
semester than any of the experimental groups. 
However, since the differences are not pro- 
nounced and in the light of known changes in 
social and economie conditions, it would not 
seem that any particular significance should be 
attached to this fact. 
clusion that ean be drawn from the data is that 


The most defensible con- 


the experimental procedures did not affect ap- 
preciably the tendency of students to withdraw 
from school. It should also be pointed out that 
persistence in school for eight semesters does 
not mean that all of these students received de- 
grees. In the case of experimental group I, it 
was found that only eight per cent. of the total 
who entered actually were graduated. It is pos- 
sible, of course, that some will return at a later 
date to complete their work for the degree. It 
is fairly certain, however, that this number will 
be extremely small. 

It should be remembered that each student in 
the combined experimental group was informed 
by his adviser of the special curricular adjust- 
ments authorized by the faculty, but he was not 
necessarily urged to take advantage of these 
special dispensations. If it seemed wiser for 
the student to disregard the special adjustments 
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open to him he was encouraged to take the regu- 
For 


that reason it seems defensible that each indi- 


lar program either in whole or in part. 


vidual be considered a member of the experi- 
mental population. Nevertheless, it should also 
be recognized that some students took full ad- 


vantage of the “opportunities” available while 


others disregarded them. Because of this fact 
a supplementary analysis was made of the first- 
semester performance of the combined experi 
mental group for the first semesters of the years 
1935-39, inclusive. 


major classifications on the basis of the schedule 


This was divided into two 


load; group A, which carried a full schedule of 
from 13 to 15 semester hours, and group B, 
which carried a reduced load of from 10 to 12 
hours. Each of these large groups was further 
subdivided as follows: 

Sub-group 1. 


and foreign language (both on the ‘‘non-avail- 
able’’ list of recommendations). 


Enrolled in experimental science 


Sub-group 2. Enrolled only in experimental 
science, but not in foreign language. 

Sub-group 3. Enrolled in foreign language, but 
not in experimental science. 

Sub-group 4. Enrolled neither in foreign lan- 
guage nor in experimental science. 

In Table I are summarized the data showing 
the relative scholastic achievements of students 
who followed regular and irregular schedules. 
The highest scholastic average was made by the 
students who registered for neither experimen- 
tal science nor foreign language and who earried 
a full schedule of work. The lowest average 
was made by the group which registered for 
both experimental science and foreign language 
and which registered for a reduced number of 
semester hours. By means of the critical-ratio 
method it was found that this difference is of 
such a magnitude that it may be considered 
statistically significant. There is but one other 
difference that meets the ordinarily accepted 
criterion of a significant difference; namely, the 
difference between two groups both of which 
carried a full load, one including neither experi- 
mental scienee nor foreign language while the 
members of the other carried both of these sub- 
jects. 

When Groups A and B are combined as shown 
in Table II, the differences tend to become 


smaller in size but of the same order as those 
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TABLE I 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY, SHOWING NUMBER OF STUDENTS (N), MEANS (M), STANDARD DEVIATIONS (¢) AND STAND 
ARD ERrRoRS OF MEANS (¢,,) OF First SEMESTER PERFORMANCE OF LOWEST 20 PER CEN1 
FOLLOWING VARIOUS TYPES OF CURRICULA DurRING THE FIVE-YEAR PRRIOD, 1935-1940! 


Full schedules 











Reduced schedules 


Sem. I (1935 a > ; No Ex . lo EF een 
through Exp. Se. Exp. Se. NoExp. ‘¢, a Ret 5 Exp. Se. Exp. Se. No Exp. oe _- Rotweed 
1939) and and no Nc. and no F and and no Se.and * nO — 
For. L. For. L. For. L. For. L. For. L. For. L. For.L. wor L. 

Cicacy 48 352 128 632 11 48 61 145 265 
BE Arona 1.28 1.30 1.39 1.52 1.39 1.23 1.38 1.25 1.27 1.29 
S cewcas .62 .65 ot .58 59 44 72 .64 65 .66 
ou .06 .09 .03 .05 .02 13 12 0s 05 O4 
1 Results for full and reduced schedules are presented separately. 


described above. The group taking both ex- 
perimental science and foreign language re- 
ceived the lowest grade-point average and the 
group taking neither experimental science nor 
foreign language made the highest average. 
The difference is not great enough, however, to 
be considered statistically significant. 

From the major and supplementary analyses 
of the data it seems clear that the special regis- 
tration and counseling procedures did not have 
a pronounced effect upon the performance of 


TABLE II 
RESULTS FOR VARIOUS TYPES OF CURRICULA WITHOUT 
REFERENCE TO AMOUNT OF WORK CARRIED 





No Exp. 


Sem. I 
Sci. and 


(1935 Exp. Se. Exp. Se. No Exp. 





and and no Se. and 
through ee “ b no 
1939) For. L. For, L, For. L. Row E 
N 115 96 413 273 
M 1.27 1.3- 1.37 1.39 
O sce 61 69 58 63 
ox 06 07 3 O04 


the students who participated in the experiment. 


In a sense, the “hunches” of the committee were 
borne out in that the best grades were made by 
those who took neither experimental science nor 
foreign language and the poorest average was 
made by those who took both of these subjects. 
However, the performance of these students is 
still considerably below that required for gradu- 
ation and raises the question whether the time, 
money and effort required for the continuation 
of such special procedures are fully justified. 
In the opinion of the committee, they were not, 
and for that reason the present experiment was 


discontinued. Efforts are now being made to 


obtain more exhaustive case-study data which, 


it is hoped, will suggest what further steps 


should be taken to meet the needs of these stu- 
dents. 


CONCLUSIONS AND INTERPRETATIONS 


1. The tend to 
strongly the discrimination made by the com- 
non-available 


evidence did not support 


mittee between available and 
courses, 

2. The special registration procedures did not 
tend to demonstrate any great differences be- 
tween those who took advantage of the special 
adjustments available and those who chose to 
disregard them. 

3. Since this is a statistical study, it is im- 
possible to state what benefits individual stu 
dents may have derived from the experimental 
procedures. It is generally recognized that 
grades alone do not constitute a eriterion of 
unquestioned merit. Regardless of how effee- 
tive personnel and instructional procedures may 
be, there will always be a tail end of the distri- 
bution of grades. Perhaps this has served to 
conceal some of the beneficial effects of this 
experiment. 

4. It seems highly probable that an individual 
-ase-study approach might lead to results which 
are more meaningful than any revealed by 
The fact that some 


students carrying a reduced schedule made the 


statistical analyses alone. 


poorest grade-point average suggests that cer- 
tain factors not disclosed in this study are 
operating in individual cases. Some of these 
are now in the process of being investigated. 
5. Finally, it should be remembered that it 
was the aim of the committee to recommend 
courses which would provide the most beneficial 
type of training even though the student might 


not remain long in the university. For this 
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reason as well as others, grade-point averages 


should not be considered the sole criterion for 


estimating the value of the experiment. 
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The 21 papers in this volume form the body of a 
tribute presented to Waldo Gifford Leland, director 
of the American Council of Learned Societies, “in 
recognition of his distinguished services to the his- 
tory of culture and to the cooperation of the hu 
manities.”” 

eo 


MorGANn, Joy ELMER (arranged by). The Ameri- 

can Citizens Handbook (second edition). Pp. 
415. Illustrated. NEA. 1941. $1.00; quan- 
tity discounts. 
This edition contains all of the old favorites (see 
SCHOOL AND Society, April 19, 1941), with many 
new features, including (1) “The Atlantic Joint 
Declaration,’ by Roosevelt and Churchill; (2) “The 
American Citizens Reading,” a 16-page section on 
books—what to buy, what to read and where to get 
them; (3) “A Primer of pire zaw"’s (4) 
“What To See in the Americas’’—a life-time travel 
program; (5) “The Roll Call of the States,’ telling 
what each state is doing to advance Citizenship 
Recognition Day; (6) ‘‘How to Organize New Voter 
Programs,” by Hugh S. Bonar, giving concrete sug- 
gestions and sample programs. 


The Organization of Knowledge 
—An Introduction to Philosophical Analysis 
(Prentice-Hall Philosophy Series). Pp. xvi + 373, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1942. Trade, $4.00; school, 
$3.00. 

Including Part 1: “The Nature of Analysis’; Part 
2: “Analysis and the Sciences”; Part 3: “Fallacies 
in Analysis” ; Appendices: “Experiments in Analy- 
sis.” 





NEGLEY, GLENN. 


WaptLes, DovuGLAs (editor). Print, Radio and 
Film in a Democracy (The University of Chicago 
Studies in Library Science). Pp. xiv+197. 
The University of Chicago Press. 1942. $2.00. 
Ten papers on the administration of mass communi- 
cations in the public interest read before the sixth 
Annual Institute of the Graduate Library School, the 
University of Chicago, August 4-9, 1941, topically 
divided into “Government Policy,” “Effects on Pub- 
lic Opinion,” “Implications for School Science,” “Im- 
plications for Institutions.” 





